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ABSTRACT 

Presenting detailed statistics illustrating trends 
and the nunerical status of one* teacher schools, this O.S« Office of 
Education bulletin spans a 30*year period describing, by states, the 
overall decreases in the nunber of 1-teacher schools, their 
proportional relationship tc all public schools and teachers, and the 
nuMber of students attending then. Specifically, this report includes 
the following tabular data: public school consolidation trends 
revealed by statistics of 1-teacher schools and pupil transportation 
for the U.S. as a whole, 1918*48; nuiber of 1-teacher schools by 
years specified and by states, 1918-48; percentage of 1*teacher 
schools in 1917*18 remaining, by years specified and by states; 
percentage ratios of 1*teacher schools to all public schools by years 
Indicated and by states, 1918*48; percentage ratios of teachers in 
l^teacher schools to teachers in all public schools by years 
indicated and by states, 1918-^48; nusber and percentage of all public 
school pupils attending 1-teacher, 2*teacher, and 3-teacher schools 
in certain states, 1947*48. The data presented here indicate that: of 
the regaining 75,000 Vteacber schools, nost are snail in building, 
enrollnent, and connunity served; while generally the 1-teacher 
school is vanishing, in nearly all the northcentral prairie region it 
accounts for nearly 75% of that region's public schools, 25% of its 
teachers, and 20X of its students. (JC) 
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For 30 years the Office of Sducatlon has gathered etatletlct on 
the nunber of one-teacher echoolt Maintained by the teveral States* 
This ttixdy draws upon these statistics to show by State8» the orex^-all 
decreases In the nuaber of these schools* their proportional relation- 
ship to all public schools and teachert 1 and the nunber of pupils at*« 
tending thea. It thui brlngs together. In a single report, significant 
data relating to a Major a«p^c:t of American education and covering one 
of the most rapidly changl'iig periods of its history. The trends rereal 
not only certain far-reaching 'changes in the organisation of rural edu- 
cation in the Nation as a whole but point clearly to the derelopments 
in such education within the eereral States* 

Despite the rapid decrease in the nunber of one-teacher schools 
the Nation orer, there are still almost 75tOOO of them* Individually, 
they are small in building* small in enrollment > and small as to com- 
munity served* Collectively, however, they still constitute nearly 
half of all OUT schools and spell educational opportunity to about a 
million and a half American boys and girls* 

This report was initiated and sponsored by a subcommittee of 
the Interdi visional Committee on Rural Xducation of the Office of 
Iducation, consisting of H* 7. Alves, Jane ?ranseth, and W* H« Qeumnltz, 
Chairman* 

Rail I* Origsby 
Deputy Commissioner of Xducation 
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Plan of Raport 



Soon after the data for the 193^3^ school year became available 
for the Biennial Surrey of Statletlct of State School SyBtemfi, published 
regularly by the U*S* Office of Iducatloni a epeclal etudyl/ vae made 
of the number of on^teacher echoole In the eereral States and of the 
trends eyldent In comparing the statistics of such schools with those 
arailable from previous biennial reports^ Reasonably complete statis- 
tics for the United States as a whole were first published for the 
school year 1915-l6» and beginning with l9l7-lSi comparable State^by- 
State statistics for oni^teacher schools were reported biennially* 
These statistical sources provided factual data for tracing by States 
the changes of on»-teacher schools both in terms of absolute numbers of 
such schools, and in terms of percentage decreases^ It was found that 
a few States eustually showed Increases in the number of one-teacher 
schools durlzig the ea^rly part of the 18 years Involved in this early 
study* By the year 1933*-36 e^ll States, however* had shown some decreases 
in the n\imber of one*'teacher schools; in most of them the decline was 
marked* 



In order to give further meaning to the statistical survey of 
the statue of the one<-teacher schools in the United States, and the 
increases and decreases revealed, percentages were compiled to show the 
ratio between the number of teachers^ teaching in one-teacher schools 
and the total teaching force of each State* Likewlsst percentages were 
determined to show the ratio between the one^teacher schools and all 
of the schools In each State* Certain efforts were also made in this 
earlier study to show by Statee the total nximber of pupils enrolled in 
the smaller schoolB» especially the one«>teacher schools* 

Approximately 10 years have passed since the earlier study was 
made* Statistics BXe now available to extend the several State-by->State 
computations contained in the previous report for each of the subsequent 



report ls» therefore* a supplement to the earlier study* Tabular data 
similffx to those published in the earlier report were compiled for each 
of the blennla since 1936, namely, 1937-38t 1939-^0, 19^1-U2, 19U3-Ulf, 
19l^5«U6, and 19^7-^8* The present report not only presents statistics 
similar in most respects to those published earlier but dips into the 



1/ U.S. Office of Education* Are the One-Teacher Schools Passing? 
by Walter H. Oaumnltz. Washington,, D*C.» U*S* Government Printing Offlc 
19lK)» 17 p. (Office of Education Pamphlet No. 92) 

2/ U.S. Office of Education* Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, 19U4«-H6« Ch* II» Statistics of State School Systems* 
Washington. D*C*, U.S* Government Printing Office, 19^9^ 96 p. 
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previous publication to fthow the situation for 20 and 10 years earlier, 
I.e., 1917-lg and 1927-28. The ctudy here outlined will therefore 
provide continuous figures extending over a 30-year period from iSlT-^lS 
to 19U7-.U8. 

New Smphases In Rural School Reorganisation 

The question of the number and trends of the one-teacher schools 
Is of much wider significance than the mere examination of statistical 
facts. There is at the present time a greater effort being made the 
Nation over than ever before to bring about the genuine reorganisation 
of the local school districts into administrative units large enough 
both in area and in the number of pupils served to facilitate the d^ 
velopment of comprehensive systems of public educational services geared 
to the needs of all youth both urban and rural, k National Commission 
on School District Reorganisation^/ is at work. New laws have recently 
beon enacted in a large number of the States calculated to bring about 
planning which will be soundly grounded in the **graes roots** of the 
people's needs and wishes. The sisc of the school and the role of the 
administrative unit in providing modem, efficient programs of elemen- 
tary, secondary, and post-secondary education in rural areas loom large 
in 8uch planning. Most of the States enacting such lawsp and creating 
definite procedures and machinery for effecting the study and reorgani-, . 
zatlon of the common local school district, are located in the Midwest. ii/ 
However, the State of New York in the East and the States of Washington, 
Idaho, and California in the West have also for some time been vigorously 
restudylng the organlratlon of their school districts with a view to forming 
larger local and intermediate units of school administration. 

There has been much confueion in the past concerning the reorgani- 
sation of schools with a view to providing more complete and vitalised 
programe of instructional services to boys and girl?; living in the 
country. Many people thinking of this problem visualise principally the 
replacement of the on^-teacher and other small schools with larger, 
centrally placed buildings into which children feed from all directions 
by bus lines reaching many miles into the country. This type of thinking 
conceived of the problem of Improving rural education merely in terms of 
replacing the small schools with big ones. Such thinking often falls 
far short of the mark* Too often the enlarged, consolidated schools 
have succeeded only in reproducing the city pattern both in physical 
utructure and in type of program offered. Too seldom have the new school 
buildings, the eulttrgsd staffs employed^ or the new programs of instruction 
instituted reflected the educational needs peculiar to rural commxmlties 
or utilised the rich educational potentialities of the rural environment. 



^ National Education Association. Your School District. Washing- 
ton, D.C., The Association, 19^8. 2g6 p. 

kf Cushman, M. L. An Analysis of Legislation for School District 
Reorganisation In the Midwest. Ames, Iowa State College, June 19^8. 32 P« 
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Hecently, the enphatlu of rural school district reorganifatlon 
ha8 properly shifted to the enlArgement of the administrative areas 
served by a rural school system rather than to the consolidation of 
attendance areas feeding into a single school building. Indeed* the 
term ^consolidated school^* has now largely become invalidated. The 
term hac^i in fact, become so meaningless that the Office of Sducatlon 
found it too difficult to gather statistics to show the number of rural 
school consolidations. This item, therefore, was eliminated from its 
reports several years ago. Some States and communities still adhere to 
the term, but a great many others have abandoned lt« 

Many of the purposes of the ^consolidated school, popularly ac- 
claimed durlx^ the second and third decades of this century, are now 
being achieved in various ways* Many local, small school districts are 
contracting for the education of their children with exlstlxig nearby 
school districts. Such contracts have long been made for the education 
of those children of secondary school age who had no high schools in 
their local districts and who therefore had to go to the nearby village 
or city schools for this level of educetion. Incx*easingly» contract 
arrangements are now also made for elementary instruction of children 
of districts having few such children* A great many States are now 
providing by law both for tuition payments by one district or county to 
another, and for supplementation from State funds. Many States long ago 
enacted laws to help pay the transportation costs of children attending 
schools in other districts than their own when distances Involved warrant 
such payments. Sometimes, too, such payments are made to help defray 
costs of boarding away from home. It is clear from these developments 
that in many cases the centralization of rural schools and the expansion 
in the educational services provided rural youth are going forward in 
many ways other then those promised earlier by **school consolidation.'* 

The present emphasis of local district reorganisation is not 
T2pon the legal abandonment of a half-dozen or more on^teacher school 
districts, together with their small schools and appurtenances, and 
their organization into a new legal school district with a single 
^consolidated school^ serving a single attendance area through the aid ^ 
of public transportation for children living beyond reasonable walking 
distances. The new emphasis is upon larger administrative xinits, 
usually involving more than one attendance area. Such an enlarged 
administrative unit Is planned to provide economically essential aids 
to the instruction and development of children which are not generally 
available in the small local school districts. Chief among these aids 
are a well-rounded staff of professionally educated administrators, 
supervisors, guidance officers, librarians, nurses* doctors and den- 
tists, and the facilities essential for effective work both by all 
teachers employed and by the specialists provided. There may be in the 
enlarged unit several elementary schools—- 1-teacher schools, 2- or 
3**teacher schools, and village or open country schools employing one 
or more teachers for each grade. There are sure to be provisions for 
elementary schools. Junior high schools, and senior high schools. In- 
creasingly, these are supplemented by Junior colleges or community 
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Inetltutesi technical achoolSt at well ae other programe of education 
dotlgned to tarve the various needs of all rural school children and 
of out~of-echool youth and adults* 

One-Teacher Sch o ols Are Important 

Despite the shifts In concepts from the mere consolidation of 
local rural districts to the comprehensive planning of an effective 
system of schools and services, there has always been much interest in 
the extent to which one-teacher schools continue to operate in the 
United States and the rate at which they are passing from the scene. 
Indeedt In a very real way the dwindling In the number of these schools 
continues to be the most significant index of rural school reorganisation 
now available on a State-^by-State basis. As already suggested, the 
statistics showing the numbers and decreases of such schools in the 
several States, viien buttressed by data showing increases in the number 
of children transported at public expense and in the total cost of such 
transportation, produce (see table I; reasonably complete evidence of 
the present status of rural schools mid the changes that are taking 
place concerning them* 

The historic Importance of the on^teacher schools to the realisar- 
tion of the American ideal of providing educational opportunities for all 
should never be forgotten^ As pointed out in the earlier pamphlet2/, 
in the days before adequate roads the one-teacher school was an indispen- 
sable institution for teaching the fundamentals of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic to the youth of the families living in sparsely settledt 
pioneer outposts. They also served many other community functions^ 
educational, recreatlonal» and religious* Many such pioneer outposts 
can of course still be found. For these, the neighborhood, one-*teacher 
school continues to be an Important means of providing the rudiments of 
public Instruction* Much experimentation has taken place in recent years 
to make the educational programs offered b(y the on^^teacher schools 
better tham those provided by tliem when this institution first came into 
prominence in American life. Much improvement in such programs needs no 
doubt still to be brought about* It is of great Importance that the 
education provided in the remaining one«teacher schools, however few 
their number in a given State, be made as good as possible. As long as 
any American children are dependent upon these schools, every effort 
should be made to help them function at their best. To this end, a 
selected bibliography is appended to this report which might be helpful 
both to the teachers and to the school administrators responsible for 
the educational activities carried on in the one«»teacher schools and 
to the teacheiwt raining institutions preparing teachers to work in them. 
Indeed, these schools and their problem8->-better financing, more realistic 
teacher education, more supez^leory services — should be the special con- 
cern of educational leaders of many of the States if equality of educe»- 
tional oppor^punlty is to be achieved for rural youth. 



^ U.S. Office of Education. Are the One-Teacher Schools Passing? 
by Walter Gauanlts. Washington, D.C.,U.S. Government Printing Office, 
19^0. 17 p* (Office of Education Pamphlet No. 92) 
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Detplte the rapid rate at ^Ich the one»«teacher echoole are de~ 
creasing, the data presented In this report Indicate that there are 
still a groat many such schools* It would seem obvious that one*-teacher 
schools vlll and should continue to operate In many rured communities 
of the United States for a long time to come. A good case can be made 
for the contention that the teachers employed in them should be re- 
garded second to none in terms of educational qualifications and in 
terms of the remunerations prorided* After all, the teacher of such a 
school must, more than those in the larger schools, depend upon herself 
for the education provided to the boys and girls in her charge* In adp- 
dltlon to responsible classroom performance, the teachers of the one- 
teacher schools have many other important responsibilities* They are 
usually the sole representatives of public education within the area 
they serve; they are called upon for wise counsel by the local school 
boards; they oust secure oi' improvise much of the essential * ^uipment 
and instructional materials needed by their pupils; and they are respon- 
sible for maintaining healthful and happy learning situations, often 
under trying circumstances* These are not Jobs for mere beginners jobs 
knocked down to the lowest bidder* If thetise teachers are to deal %risely 
and effectively with every child attending, they require greater matUr* 
rioy, wider experience, sounder tralnlxsg, and more help from adminis- 
trators, supervlsorst and other teaching aids than are now commonly 
found* 

It might be of interest before analysing the statistics presented 
by this report to point out that not all of the one-teacher schools of 
the United States are located in the open country and that they do not 
entirely limit their services to the elementaxy grades* A few such 
schools have persisted in some of the larger cities. S/ There they have 
been maintained to meet the needs of children who, because of geograph^^ 
leal, social, and other factors, ccmnot readily attend the larger 
schools* According to information available for 19^-^6, there were 
in that year about 5OO schools in ^dilch a one-teacher staff offered 
one or more years of high school work. Two- thirds of these schools 
functioned as 2-year high schools, ^t U3 of them reported that they 
offered 4- or 6-year high school programs* These secondary schools 
are not commonly claBslfled as on<^teacher schools and are not Included 
in the statistics herein reported, but in a very real sense they also 
are one-teacher schools* In a few States, the one-teacher elementary 
schools are regularly called upon to help provide secondary education 
services to Isolated youth to whom such services would not otherwise be 
available* Some of these use correspondence courses supplied by the 
colleges and universities.!/ 



6/ One such school has for many years been maintained as a part 
of the school system of the District of Columbia. Since there has been 
no change, this school is not Included in the statistics presented by 
this report* 

Jj A State Project for Bquall«lng School Opportunities* Division 
of Supervised Study, State College Station, Pargo, N* Dak* 19^9» P» 
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STAirUS AND THENDS OF ONIUTKaCHEB SCHOOLS, 1918-19^ 



»atlQn>«wlde Changee Since 1918 

The bIx tables herein presented prorlde the most recent data now 
arallable to show by States the number of one-teacher schools maintained 
la the Nation as a whole and In the sereral States and the rates at 
which they are disappearing* To view first the oyer-ctll picture, atten- 
tion Is Invited to the Nation-wide statistics (see table !)• These 
show (l) the relationship of such schools to all of the public schools, 
(2) the relationship of the teachers employed In one-teacher schools to 
those In all of the public ftchools, (3) the relationship of the number 
of pupils transported at public expense to all of the ptrplls enrolled 
In all of the public schools, and (U) the public funds spent for such 
transportation* Incidentally, the statistics presented In this table 
probably constitute the most reliable Indices of the present trends In 
rural school consolidation and centralisation now available* 

In 1917-lg there were in the United States 196,037 one-teacher 
elementary schools* This stun was 70*8 percent of all of the public 
schools that year© These one-teacher schools employed 31 percent of 
all the teachers, and it is estimated thfet they were attended by about 
5 million, or about one-fourth, of all of the children. While data are 
not available to show the number of pxxpils transported at public ex- 
pense in 1917-13, it is imown that $7,961,291 was spent for such trans- 
portation during the school year in question* 

During the school year 19U7-Ug there were in operation in the 
United States a total of 7^,9UU one-teacher schools. This is not only 
a very large number of schools but UU*2 percent of all of the public 
schools maintained during that year» It will be shown later in this 
report that in 19Ug about a million and a .half children depended upon 
these schools for their educational start in life. Thus, despite the 
continuous, and sometimes precipitous, decline in the number of such 
schools since 1917-18 (averaging about U,036 per year or 12 per day), 
there are still many of them operating in the United States* It may 
be seen (table I, col. 6) that the Ik.SUk teachers serving the one^ 
teacher schools in 19U7-Ug constituted more than 1 of every 12 teachers 
employed in the public schools* Since a mich larger proportion of all 
the teachers began their teaching careers in such schools, the signi- 
ficance of these small schools to the total teacher situation is 
greater than seems spparent* Surely these statietics suggest pointedly 
the importance of continuing to give serious attention to schools of 
this type and to the role they play in the educational development of 
both children and teachers as well as in the welfare of the Nation* 
They are a challenge not only to State and county school officers but 
to those who recruit and train the teachers for these schools* 

Turning briefly to the statistics relating to the number of 
boys and girls transported each year, a riqpid increase is noted* From 
the data for 19U7-Ug, it may be eeen that nearly 6 million, or about 



1 out of every k children attending the public echoolti now ride to 
and from school daily* Sxpendlturee for thle service have Increased 
during 30 years from about 8 million to nearly 175 million dollars. 
Hot all the children transported attend rurali centralized schools, 
but by far the most of them do* These transportation statistics there- 
fore suggest the rate of such cantralltatlon* Moreover, the costs en*« 
tailed point to the willingness of the public to go to great expense 
to Improve and extend the educational services provided rural youth« 

The trends in all of the indices relating to the number and 
proportion of the one»-teacher schools are clearly downward for the 
Nation as a whole* This fact is established by all types of statistics 
adduced by this study (see figures ▲ and B)* Nationally, the scene in 
rural communities is clearly changing from ultr«^smallt highly decen*- 
tralised rural schools to distinctly larger schools and to planned, 
coordinated systems of rural education* This basic observation also 
holds for most of the States* 

It must be borne in mind in analysing both the national and the 
State-by**State data presented by this study that significant changes 
have occurred in population, in Industrial development, in road buildlngi 
and in transportation generally. These changes have obviously affected 
the number and trends of one>*teacher schools* Not only has the total 
child population, 5 ^0 17 years inclusive. Increased from about 2] 
million in 1918 to about 30 million in 19^t but uneven increments or 
losses were registered for the vairious States* The period in question 
saw heavy shifts in population from rural communities to the cities 
and from the more rural to the more urban States* Generally speaking, 
the farms have grown larger, chiefly because of mechanisation, and 
this in turn has tended to deplete the population in many rural cob^ 
munltles* The increasing sparsity of families with children on farms 
has decreased the number of pupils attending the one>«teacher schools 
and has increased the difficulty of providing larger schools* These 
difficulties have in part been offset by Improvements in transportation 
and roadways* At the same tlme» however, the distances from home to 
school have increased* 

Other factors have also affected the decrease in the number of 
one«<teacher schools, and the changes in the role of these schools in 
the total educational picture* During parts (sea figure A) of the 
depression (e*g«, 1932**3U) and the war period (e«g«, 19^^2}, the 
rates of decline slowed up slightly* Thase changet in trends were 
probably due to the difficulties Involved in securing funds or materl** 
als when new or enlarged buildings were needed to accommodate the 
pupils from one-teacher schools wishing to close* Similar dlfflcul«» 
ties were experienced by larger schools %^en additional teachers were 
needed for such pupils but were hard to get* 

Another important fact to bear in mind in reading the I9U7-U8 
statistics for on^teacher schools* herein reported as describing the 
present situatlon» is that some significant changes have occurred since 
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that d4it«« This le especially true for some of the States In which 
rigorous programs of district reorganisation are now In progress^ 
However, In those States In ^Ich the trends are not too Irregular, 
the number of one-teacher schools for 19^0 could be estimated with 
reasonable accuracy* 

Another. f^ct to bear In mind Is that the number of one-teacher 
school districts has In recent years decreased more ragpldly In many of 
the States engaged In district reorganleatlon campaigns than the number 
of active on^teacher schools maintained. In many Instances the lag 
in road*- building and snow-clearance programs i the Increased distances, 
and certain undesirable educational and welfare conditions thet would 
have resulted from abandoning these schools, militated for their re- 
tention even after the original small districts had been reorganized 
into new and enlarged administrative districts. 

State^by**S tate Changes Since 1918 

Data illustrating how the detailed statistics, by States, may 
be read and the comparisons which may be made among them are presented 
(see tables II and III) to show, first by 10«-year and then by 2-year 
periods, not only the number of such schools maintained in each State 
but what percent this number bears to the number of one-teacher schools 
within each State in I917-IB. Three of the States, for exainple, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Washington, which had 8,3c?6, 3t396i BXii 1,7^1 ^"^ch schools 
in I9I8, had reduced them to 446, Ull, and 155 by 19^8, these latter 
numbers being respectively only 5*^i 7*6i and 8.8 percent of the former. 
In seven additional States~Maryland, New Jersey, North Carolina, New 
Hampshire, Delaware, Connecticut, and Massachusetts— *fflo re than ^ out 
of every 6 of the one-teacher schools each had in I9I8 were abandoned 
during the 30-year period. Other States eliminated approximately k out 
of every 5 Buch schools during this perlodr—some of them populous and 
indufitrialif'Sd like New York, but many with large, sparsely settled 
areas and difficult terrain, for example, Utah, Texas, Oregon, and 
Idaho» Three of the States— South Dakota, Nebraska, and Wisconsin— 
still had fully two-thirds as many one-teacher schools In 19H8 as they 
reported in 1918» Indeed, these 3 States, together with 6 others-** 
Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, Iowa, Kentucky, and Kansas— each re- 
porting over 3»000 such schools, accounted for ^40, 96^ or well over 
half of all of the 7^.9^^ one-teacher schools maintained in the United 
States in 19^8. While conditions in the North Central States 
loom large in the remaining one-teacher school picture, it le not en- 
tirely the ''wide open spaces'* that account for the tenacious retention 
of large numbers of such schools. Illinois, for example, is fourth 
lowest, while Indiana is second highest when the States are arrayed as 
to the proportion of such schools abandoned during the period in 
question, and yet these 2 States are similar in IndustrlallEatlon^ in 
terrain, in road-bulldlng progress, in climate, and the like. 

i^axently, variations of school administrative policy, as well 
as physical and industrial development, are responsible for rapid 
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decreatet in the nunber cf one-teacher echoolr maintained in eome of 
the Statee. Among the States already najned a( outstandingly euecete^ 
ful in replacing theee esuall rural schoole vi'ch larger onee are eome 
In which the State's share of the school finance program has been 
especially high, for example, Washington, Delaware« and North Carolina* 
0 the rt-*-4(ary land, Florldat and Utah~<have a strong, county-unit or 
•([uiTalent type of school administrative district* Still others, like 
Ohio, Indiana, New Jersey, Connecticuti and New Hampshire, have suc« 
ceeded in eliminating many of their one»«teacher schools through Stat^ 
wide campaigns to reduce these small schools or through combinations 
of influences not easily identifiable. 

It may be of interest to note that the rate of the decline in 
the ntURber of one<-teacher schools in the several States has varied 
greatly during the 30-year period. Some of the States effected the 
greatest decreases during the decade from 1918 to 1928« North Carolina 
and Florida, for example, eliminated nearly 60 percent of theee schools 
during this period; Indiana also recorded a decrease of more than half 
of the schools of this type during that period; New Jersey, Ohio, and 
South Carolina each reported eliminating Uo percent or more of them; 
and California, Delaware, Georgia, Mississippi, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Utah each reduced these schools by ^0 percent or 
more during that decade* Thus, during this early period, 1^ different 
States showed reductions ranging from 30 to 60 percent of the number of 
their one-teacher schools in ISIZ. 

Some of the States, for example, Arisona, Connecticut, Idaho* 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Oklahoma, Ylrginia and Washington, also re-» 
porting comparatively high decreases in these schools during the first 
decade again reveal high decreases in the second decade; others re« 
porting comparatively low decreases early show high decreases In the 
second decade* Among the latter may be listed Rhode Island, New York, 
and Wyoming; a few others, for example, Montana and Maine, do not record 
large reductions in one-teacher schools until the last 8 or 10 years. 
A few State8*-^Washington, Idaho, 0regon--«show cosiderable decreases 
throughout the ^O-y^BT period* Obviously, those States ^ich effected 
the heaviest decreases in the number of these small schools early in 
the period in question, and thus early reached the point where those 
remaining had to be retained to meet unusual circumstances, show com-> 
paratively small percentage decreases durlx^ the later years. Florida, 
Indiana, and North Carolina Illustrate this slt\iatlon. Indeed, two 
such States, South Carolina and Mississippi, reported increases in the 
number of one-teacher schools during recent blennla, owing probably to 
greater efforts to make educational opportunities available to isolated 
groups of rural and Negro youth* 

One>*Teacher Schools in Relation to All Schools 

The State-by-State trends during the 30 years of the life of the 
one-teacher schools portrayed in tables II and III have the advantage 
of beginning with a reasonably fixed position, namely, the niimber of 
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•ueh tehoolfl In 1918* That le to say* barring the eetabllshment of 
conparatlrely few new one-teacher echoolt In recent yeare, the statle-* 
ties presented showed definitely the number of such schools which had 
disappeared In each State during each biennlum* Those statistics, 
howerer, could not show the comparative role of these small schools In 
the total public school setting. Percentage relationships of the one-* 
teacher schools to all schools within each State are therefore pre- 
sented (see table !?)• 

In analysing these data. It should be kept In mind that usually* 
as the niunber of one-teacher schools decreased* the total number of 
schools also decreased* but at a slower rate. This may be seen for 
the Nation as a whole from figure B« It Is Important to note that the 
percentage ratios given In table IV are the products of two figures 
either or both of which vary one year with Mother. In any case, the 
basic statistics are those supplied by the State departments of educa- 
tion for each year Indicated* Unusual variations in these ratios may 
for some States be explained by changes in definition of terms, in 
reporting procedures, and the like. That is to say, that despite all 
efforts to achieve greater uniformity, a State may at one time have 
reported as one '^school'* a school plant occupied by an elementary 
school, a Junior high school, and a senior high school; at another 
time, it may have reported this situation as 3 schools. 

To be sure, some additional two-teacher, three-teacher, or 
larger school b were built to care for the education of pupils who had 
previously attended the one-teacher schools abandoned, and for popu- 
lation shifts and increases. However, the resulting increases in the 
total number of public schools were for the most part much smaller 
than the decreases. Often the pupils of the closed on»^teacher schools 
were sent to the nearby existing larger schools, where tinder contract 
arrangements, either temporary or permanent, their education continued. 
Indeed, during the depression, during the war, and since, great ink- 
petuB was given to this way of providing educational opportunities to 
children of closed one^teacher schools. While some of these were re- 
opened when times became more normal, many of them remained closed. 

In so far as the percentage ratios truly picture the situation 
(see table IV) for the several States, it may be noted that in some 
the one-teacher schools did not exceed a half of all of the schools 
during the entire 30-year period covered by this study. Utah, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Texas, California, Arisona, and 
Washington serve as examples of this situation; the first three named 
reported even at the beginning of this period only about a fourth of 
their public schools to be of the one-teacher type. In the first k 
States named, it may be noted that 30 years later only about 1 school 
in 20 is a one-teacher school; in 7 additional States—* Washington, 
Ohio, Indiana, Connecticut, North Carolina, Maryland, and Texas— 
the percentage ratios show that fewer than 3 out of every 20 schools 
now maintained are of this type. Arizona, Florida, California, and 
New Tork now (19^7-^8) report these small rural schools to be about a 
fifth of all their schools. 
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The percentage ration have been to continuously reduced over the 
years that the ono-teacher schoole now constitute fewer than half of 
all the echoole In 31 States; the ratio for the Nation 1« 4U,0, But 
there are narked exceptions to this generalisation* South Dakota and 
Nebraska not only shov minor fluctuation over the period In the ratio 
of one-teacher echoole to all schools but U out of 5 of all their 
schools are of this type at the present time; practically every one of 
the other North Central States continues to report that fully two-thirds 
or more of all their schools are on^teacher schools. Thene higher ratios 
are no doubt due quite as often to rigorous winters, sparse populatlon» 
wide open spaces, and undeveloped year-round roade as to the traditional 
adherence of farm people to the small school* 

Sducatlonal leaders are now finding that the closing of these 
small schools is not always the best, and certainly not the only means 
of Improving the educational opportTinlties of farm youth living in 
sparsely populated areas* Larger units of school administration- 
county, community^ Intermediate— i^ereby large and small neighboring 
schools are grouped or planned as a coordinated school system under one 
head are increasingly finding ways of improving the smaller schools 
through Joint procurement of such services as helping teachers, guidance 
officers, health services, libraries and other equipment difficult to 
provide by small Bchool districts. 

Teachers in One-Teacher Schools in Relation to All Teach ers 

Somewhat more accurate pictures of the role of the one-teacher 
school in the educational programs of the States can be obtained by 
comparing by States the tiumber of teachers employed in these B^&H 
schools to that employed in all of the schools (see table V).^ Compari- 
sons of this type are probably the most meaningful of all those presented 
by this study because in a very real sense teachers represent classrooms 
which in turn indicate numbers of pupils involved. In the ratios of 
one-teacher schools to all schools, we compare schools of a %dde variety 
of slses— -some serving thousands of pupils each and others serving fewer 
than 10 each. In comparing classrooms, these size differentials are 
greatly reduced. Also the basic statistics are somewhat more reliable* 
-The term ^teacher** is more easily defined, and State records relating 
to them have been consistently kept for many years. 

Again it should be noted that the changes shown, when the per- 
centage ratios of one blennlum are compared with those of another, 
result from two variables, namely, the total number of teachero employed 
in all of the public schools of a State and those in the one-teacher 
schools* (See figure B.) The decreases shorn in the number of teachers 
employed in the one-teacher schools are therefore only a part of the 
total picture. 



Sj Data for all public school teachers (table V) from Biennial 
Surveys of ilducatlon, Statistics of State School Systems; supervisors 
and principals not Included* 
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TheM ttatlsticB reveal that even In 1918 thare were U States— 
Utaht Maeeachueette, Rhode Island, and New Jereey— -In which fewer than 
5 percent of all public school teachers were employed In the one^-teacher 
schools; during the 30 yeare since 1918 these same States reduced the 
number of these schools so that now fewer than 1 percent of their 
teachers work In schoola of this type« Eight other States now also 
report only from 1 to 2 percent of their teachers In such schools. In- 
deed» viewing these statistics from the opposite extreme reveals that 
In only 3 States~South Dakota, North Dakota, and Nebraska^--are there 
now more than 1 In 3 of all the teachers (or classrooms) In the one- 
teacher schools; In only one other (lowa) Is there more than 1 In H. 
In relation to the total number of teachers and classrooms, the on^ 
teacher schools are rapidly passing out of the picture. In the work of 
nearly 75iOOO Individual teachers, and In the very lives of a million 
and 3 half Individual boys and girls, the on«v-teacher school continues 
to be a 100-percent Institution. For these It can never be Insignificant . 

Pupils In One-Teacher and Other Small Schools 

This study now comes to the purpose of all schools, namely, the 
pupils served: Just how many children are now attending the one-teacher 
schools? To how many rural boys and girls does this typically American, 
crossroads institution still spell "educational opport\inlty**T Unfor- 
tunately, the regularly published statistical reports of the Office of 
Education are largely silent on these questions. Too often the reports 
of the State departments of education, upon which the Office of Education 
must dependi do not supply the essential information. The major reasons 
for these omissions have probably been: that the number of children 
attending such schools is comparatively small and therefore regarded as 
unimportant; and that there are still so many of these small schools, 
thus making it difficult to compile and publish complete and comparable 
information concerning them. The" '•pointing with pride** of thousands of 
persons prominent in American life who began their education in these 
small rural schools is commonly brushed aside as nostalgic* Yet these 
schools have in the past been responsible for laying the educational 
foundation for good or ill of many farm boys and girls* As long as 
they continue to do S0| these small, neighborhood, country schools de*- 
serve their share of the best of America's educational leadership* More 
study rather than less is needed if programs, techniques, and instruc- 
tional personnel peculiarly suited to the needs of rural communities 
are to be developed* 

By drawing upon the State educational reports for 19^8^ and in 
a few cases piecing out from similar recent reports, it was possible 
to compile data showing enrollment in on»-teacher schools for 39 States 
(see table VI); enrollment figures for the two«*teacher and three^teacher 
schools were also found for 2S and 2k States, respectively^ The re« 
suiting statistics revealed, for example, that in Wisconsin E»6,U98, or 
17*9 percent, of all school children were attending one-*teacher schools; 
21,112, or 4.3 percent, were in two-teacher schools; and 14,182, or 
2.9 percent, were in three-teacher schools* In other words, 121,792 
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or 1 In U of all the public Bchool children of this State, were in 
19^7-^8 etill dependent for their elementary education upon these email 
country schools, by far the most of them one-teacher schools* A simi- 
lar situation was found In Minnesota* Kentucky showed even higher 
numbers of pupils attending the one^teacher schools; each of 5 other 
States-^Mlesourlt Illlnolst Iowa» Michigan, and Tennessee— -< still re- 
ported 60 to 80 thousand children served by such schools* Indeed, the 
8 States named accounted for more than half of all children attending 
one-teacher schools in 19^7-^8. 

Percentage-wise, the following States also loomed large in 
pupils still attending one>^teacher schools: South Dakota, 29o6; North 
Dakota, 2S.k; Nebraska, 19«7; and Vermont, IS.k. 

Beyond the facte revealed for each of the States for ^ich at^ 
tendance data were available for the one-teacher schools, these data 
provided the basis for reasonably good estiniates of the total number 
of children attending schools of this tj^pe throughout the Nation. In 
the 39 States reporting this tj'pe of infonnetion, 1,168,866 pupils 
were attending the one-teacher schools* This was 6.5 percent of the 
total public school enrt>llment of '.^hese States. If it in assumed that 
this percentage holds for the Nation as a whole, then there are still 
a million and a half children in the United States who are dependent 
for their education xxpon the one--teacher schools. 

The very Incomplet.e data for two-teacher and three-teacher 
schools revealed that the one^teacher schools by no means constituted 
the whole of the small school picture. Two States-^Tennessee and 
South Carolina — each had more than 50»0CX) children attending two- 
teacher schools; In each of 5 other States— -Alabama, North Carolina, 
Arkansas, West Virginia, and Louislana«--«30|000 or more attended such 
schools. These data suggested that two-teacher schools continued to 
be popular chiefly In the jsouthenstern region of the United States. 
All of the States reporting 5 percent or more of the children attend- 
ing schools of thie type, except New Hampshire and Nevada, were 
located in that ref^ion. 

Colorado reported that 63i920, or 31 percent of its pu"blic 
school pupils, attended three-teacher schools* In only two other 
States — South Carolina and Arkansas—reporting enrollment data for 
this type of school, did they exceed 5 percent of the total. 

For the two- and three-«teacher schools, the essential data were 
available for too few States to warrajit estimates for the Nation as a 
whole. Moreover, those available appeared not to be representative 
for the Nation. It is well known, however, that these small schooTrr 
like the one-teacher schools, are attended chiefly by rural youth and 
that, for the most part, they have other characteristics similar to 
those of the one-teacher schools. It appears, moreover, that some of 
the States in which these smallest schools have been greatly reduced 
during the 30-year period Involved in this report, have replaced them 
with two-* and three^teacher schools. 
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Many other Interesting and useful facts could be determined from 
further analyses of the data presented In these tables. Obviously, for 
some of the States comparisons could be made between the average number 
of pupils enrolled per teacher In one-teacher schools and In all schools* 
Through such coaiparlsons It would be found, on the one hand^ that in 
some States-— for example, Wyoming, Montana, and Nebraska — the number of 
ptq^lls per one^teacher school, or teacher, averages 10 or below; In 
several others—Nevada, South Dakota, North Dakota, Illinois, Kansas, 
Iowa, Utah, and Texas — this average falls between 11 and 15 pupils per 
teacher. For the most part, these low averages reflect the efforts of 
these Stetes to provide educational opportunities In areas \Alch are 
mountainous, sparsely populated, or both. But to a degree they also 
reflect the reluctance of rural communities to abandon the small, one- 
teacher schools for fear that undue herdohlp to attend school or loss 
of democratic control will result. Comparisons of the t^e here aug- 
gested reveal, on the other hand, that Ira some States — for examjile, 
Ohio, New Jersey, Louisiana — the average n\imber of pupils per teacher 
In the one- teacher schools remaining Is equal to that In the larger 
schools^ Such high enrollments per one-teacher schools have resulted- 
from long-time policies In these States calculated to bring about the 
discontinuance of those schools which fall below specified attendance 
standards* Excessive distances and time to reach school have sometimes 
resulted* 

SUMMilRY 

The purpose of this report. It will be recalled by way of 
summary, has been to present detailed statistics showing the trends 
and the numerical status of the one-teacher schools in the Nation as 
a whole and In each State* The tables bring together in compact and 
comparable form data, bearing on the subject in question, which have 
been published in many sources and over a wide span of years. The text 
shows how these data may be read and used. The study therefore permits 
few significant generalisations* However, the following summarising 
statements may be helpful: 

1* Nationally speaking, well over half of these schools have passed 
from the rural landscape during the 30 years from 1917-18 to 
19H7-HS* In many States these small schools are now approaching 
the vanishing point. In others, they still loom large. 

2. In the absence of exact, recent, and comparable data to show the 
number of school consolidations and the extent to which small 
local districts have been reorganised into larger units of 
school administration, the decreases in the numV^r of one- 
teacher schools presented in this report become significant as 
indices of the progress rural school centralisation is making 
throughout the Nation* 

3» The statistics show that the one-teacher schools continue in 
certain States— nearly ell those in the northcentral prairie 
region — to be niimerlcally a major • challenge to the best leadership 
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and Ixi^enulty of educators. They account for nearly three-fourths 
of all the public schoole maintained In those States, one«*fourth 
of all the teachers eoqployed In them, and nearly one-fifth of a].l 
the children attending them* For the Nation as a whole, these 
fractions are reduced to about one-half, one-twelfth, and one- 
fifteenth, respectlrely* 

Since the one-teacher school still serves about 1^ million boys 
and girls, it must not be ignored as an educational institution. 
Since it is still the "open door" of educational opportunity to 
80 many, it must not be written off as insignificant* And since 
the right of every child to an education is a fvmdamental and 
sacred duty of society^ the on^teacher school, however small its 
number, continues to be a challenge to all of usi calling for 
earnest and continuous efforts t9 Improve its services, to pro- 
fessionalise and dignify its teachers, and to provide it with 
the help, equipment, and support needed to carry on effectively* 
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FIGURE A. 

PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS, 
ALL SCHOOLS, AND ALL TEACHERS 
(1917-18 = 100) 
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FIGURE B. 

RATIO OF ONE-ROOM SCHOOLS TO 
ALL SCHOOLS, AND ALL TEACHERS 
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Table I, - Public School Coneolidfttion Trendn Rerenled by Statiitica of One-Toacher Schoola iind 
Pupil TrnnBportation for United Stntea Ao » Whole, l9lS-.Ug 
(Roundjd to nenreot thoutnnd; percentage! from unrounded fi^Turea) 



Coftt of 

Schcole Tot>cher» Pupilg Trar.gportatlon 



Teitr 


All 
School R 


One- 
Tenchcr 
School 0 


Percent 

One- 
Teachor 
Sf noolo 


All 
Tenchor« 


Pet. In 

One- 
Teacher 
School fl 


Nujnber 
in All 
School* 


Kumber 
Tranc- 
portcd 


Percent 

Trono- 

portod 


Total 


Per 


I ^ \ 


^ 2; 


(3) 




(5) 




m 


(5) 


(9) 


• (10) 


(11^ 


1917-lg 


27s 


igb 


70»8 


Ct\i 


3i»o 


20,85^ 


\r356 


y 


$ 7.961 




1919-20 


271 


\l9i 


70.1 


658 


28.9 


21,578 


1.7 


ll4,538 


40.79 


1921-22 


271 


IBl 


G7.1 


705 


25.6 


23.239 


594 


2.6 


21.817 


36.75 


1923-2U 


263 


170 




7US 


22,8 


2U,289 


837 


3.4 


29.627 


35.3« 




cpo 






f 


cU. 5 


dH, /Hi 


1, 112 


H. 5 


35.053 


31.53 


1927-28 


256 


156 


(o.s 


822 


19.0 


25,180 


i.f^5l 


5.0 


39.953 


31.95 


1929-30 


24s 


IU9 


f 0,1 


8U3 


17.8 


25,67s 


1.903 


7.^ 


5^.823 


28.I43 


1931-32 


2U5 


II43 


13, S 


863 


16.7 


26,275 


2,1419 


9.2 


58.078 


24.00 


I933-3U 


2UI 


139 




836 


16.;; 


26,ii3U 


2.795 


10.6 


53.908 


19.29 


1935-36 


237 


131 


L5-3 


858 


15.2 


26,367 


3.251 


12.3 


62,653 


19.27 


1937-38 


2U3 


121 


S'0,0 


S77 


13.8 


25.975 


3.769 


111. 5 


75.637 


20.07 


1939-^ 


232 


UU 




875 


13.0 


25,14314 


I4,ll4l4 


X6.3 


83.283 


20.10 


I9UI-U2 


208 


108 


fi.7 


659 


12.5 


2U.562 


14,503 


18,3 


92.922 


20.64 




196 


96 


^.1 


828 


11.6 


23.267 


U,Uio 


19.0 


107.754 


24.42 


19^5-^6 


182 


87 


I7.6 


831 


10. u 


23.300 


5.057 


21.7 


129.756 


25.66 


igi;7-Ug 




1^ 


Vwo 




8.7 


23,87^ 


5.75li/ 


2U.1 




30.32 



1/ Data not available* 2/ See footnotes. Table V. 

2/ See footsoto 5, Table II, 4/ Data for 4 States partly estimated. 
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Table n« Httiibar of Oca-Teachar Schoola by Taara Specified, and bj St'>tei, 191S-U8 



Kuabar of Ona--Teachar Schoola 



Stat* 


1917-18 


1927-28 


1937-38 


1939-^ 


19U1-U2 


i9i;>i;^ 


19^-^6 


191*7-1*8 


(1) 




(3) 




(5) 


(6) 


. (7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Continental 
United Stataa 


196.037 


156,066 


121,310 


113. 96U 


107,691 


96.301 


86,562 


7i*,gi*if 


Uabasa^ 
Arlaona 
▲rkanaaa 


287^ 
5.120 


3.015 
20U 
3.758 


2,12U 
136 
2.667 


136^ 
2.509 


1365/ 

2,3^2 


1.^9 
123 
2,182 


1.125 
91* 
1,998 


1,088 
87 
1,1*50 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 


2, 22a 
751 


i.6Ug 
1.910 
536 


1.5282/ 

1.385 
271 


i.38U 
1,385^/ 
203 


1,38^1!/ 
1.395 
172 


1,108 
1,15^ 

152 


913 
1,01*8 
133 


820S/ 

56i5/ 
115 


Z)«lavar6 

noridA 
aaorfia 


331 
1.978 
5.311 


232,/ 
3.557 


96 
722 
2,63^ 


81; 
691 

2,Ull 


81 
6O8 
2,?15 


68 
551 
2,117 


55 
521 
1.972 


1*8 
1*20 
1.758 


Idaho 

Illinola 

Indiana 


i.a95^, 
ii.oooi/ 

5.396 


^ 926 
10,105 
2. 518 


638 
9.967 
1.192 


601 
9,703 
862 


601 
8.927 
871 


I409 
8,361 
636 


309 
7.6?5 
616 


270 
7.126 / 
i*ii5/ 


low* 
Kanaai 

Ka&tuckjr 


11,3^ 

7.730 
7.205 


9,585 
7,200 
6,256 


8,850 
6,361* 
»*,387 


8,533 
6,029 
U,280 


8,182 

5,891* 
1*,158 


7,563 
5,280 

3.792 


6,768 
i*,i*32 
3.573 


5,631 
3,090 

3.^2 


Loulaiana 

Malna 

Maryland 


i.9'*i 
2.283 
1.676 


1.553 
r,86s 

1,206 


97a 
1.560 
558 


998 
1.382 

U09 


986 
i,lU6 
306 


951 
i,o?U 

2liU 


922 
8I5 
186 


778 

165^/ 


Mai aaehaaatta 

Michigan 
Mlimt aota 


801 

7.206 
8.231 


570 
6.372 
6.997 


238 
U,770 
6,559 


238 
5,UO0 


176 
5,261 
6,008 


17,^ 
3,791 

5,1*09 


I76i/ 
3.37^ 
U,853 


128 
2.952 
1*,1*18 


Mlaalaalppl 
Mlaeourl 

Montana 


'*.371 
9,000 
2.793 


2.930 
7.393 
2,1*25 


l,?89 
7.208 
2,227 


2,181 
6,851 
1,899 


2,681; 
6,50U 

1.980 


2,1*63 

5,782 

922 


2,121 

5,1*8E 

987 


1.850 
5,125 
915 


labraaka 

Bftvada 

Bav Hanpahlrv^ 


6,638 

950I/ 


6,081 
212 
60 B 


5.772 
186 

388 


5»US9 
1^5 
327 


5,^95 
113 

2»S 


5,161 
123 
237 


l*,82g 
86 
206 


i*,l+3U 

B8 
133 


Xav Jarea/ 
Bew Mexico 

Haw Tork. 


760 

7»*8.. 
8,80CW 


8,o66i/ 


176 

ii,998 


17^ 
U5i* 

u,oiii 


123 

U5U 
3,»*i»* 


109 
293 
2,651 


95 
263 
2,009 


89 
263 
1,^91* 


Borth Carolina 
Vorth Dflikota 
Ohio 


U,681 
U,U00 
8,326 


1,907 
U,36i 
^.910 


1,220 

3,802 
l,U26 


i,oU7 
3.392 

1,112 


8U8 
3.280 
732 


839 
3,ii*l 
61+0 


811 
2,933 
571 


595 
2,67Y 
¥*6 


Oklahoma 
Ora«oia 

PennejrlTaDla 


U»S05 
1.950 
9.8U6 


3.»*26 
1.536 

7,821 


2,1*56 
1.321 
5,350 


2,U00i/ 

923 
U,86l 


2.U00i/ 

788 
U,U02 


2,^23 
61*7 
i*,070 


1,9^8 
5U9 
3,621 


i,32U^ 

399 
2,71*1* 


Bhode I eland 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 


112i/ 
3.313,/ 
U.6i7^ 


97 
1,905 
^.796 


1,099!/ 
U,ioi 


1.052 
3.9% 


Ul 
1.110 

3,787 


1.133 
3,599 


1,082 
3,U02 


25 
1,019 
3,203 


Tanneaaee 

7exae 

Utah 


5!87>i/ 
138 


3.'*7i 


2,68l4 
2,795 

'*7 


2.561 
2.383 
»*3 


2.1*25 
2.125 

U7 


2.393 
2.005 
Uo 


2,31s 
1,825 
32 


2,095 
1,200 
28 


Taraoat 

Virginia 

Vaahlocton 


1,250 

U,128 
1.761 


1,087 

3.015 
1,313 


893 
2,16s 
681 


875 
1.923 
607 


772 
1,738 
379 


752 
1.552 
220 


650 
1.379 
159 


571 
1,078 
155 


Vaes Tlrglnia 

Wiecpneln 

VyoBloc 


5.566 
6.731 - 
l,150i/ 


»*.979 
6.665 
1,115 


3.^9^ 
6,081 
781 


3.3^*1 
5.869 
719 


3,090 
5.I4O8 
907 


2,811 
5.055 
907 


2.658 
1^,627 

382 


U,U752/ 
385 



1/ Data partially eetinated* 

2/ St*tietice 1937-38. 

ll Statiatlce 1535-36. 

U/ Statietice 1939-^. 

^ Data froa "The Torty-light State School Syttamt," Chicago, Coxincll of State Ooyemaentf, p, 19^, 

6/ Statietice l9Ul«U2« 

2/ Partly aetinatad. ^ I 
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Tablii III. - P«rc«nt»««i/ of One-lMicher School! In I9l7-lg Hoealnii^, by Itar* Specified, ud by States 



State 


1917-18 


1927-28 


1937-38 


1939-^ 


19U1U2 


i9H>UU 


19U5-U6 


19U7-U8 


(l) 


(2) 


(3) 


W 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Continental 
tJnlt6d States 


100 


79.6 


61.8 


57.9 


5^.9 


U9.1 


UU.2 


38.2 


AXabara 
JLrleona 
▲rkaniai 


100 
100 
100 


8U.6 

71.3 

73. H 


59.6 
U7.U 
52,1 


U7.U 
U9.0 


U2.3 
U7.U 


39.6 
U2.9 
U2.6 


n.6 
32.7 


30.5 
30.3 

OK J. 


California 

Colorado 


100 
100 
lOO 


69.U 
85.9 


6U.U 
62.3 


58.3 
62.3 
27.0 


58,3 
62.8 
22.8 


U6.7 
51.9 
20.2 


H7.2 
17.7 


3H.5 
25.?. 

15.3 


B«Xaware 

norlda 
Georgia 


100 
100 
100 


70.? 
Ui,6 
67.0 


29.0 
36.5 
^9.5 


25. U 
3U.9 

%.u 


2U.5 
30.7 
U1.7 


20.5 
27.9 
39.8 


16.6 
26.3 

37a 


1U.5 

21.2 

33a 


Idaho 
Illlnoli 

Indiana 


100 
IQD 
100 


71.5 
91.8 


^9.3 
90.6 
22.1 


68.2 
16.0 


U6.U 
81.1 
16.] 


31.^ 
76.0 
11.8 


23.9 
69.3 

ll.U 


20.8 
6^.8 
7.6 


Iowa 
Kaniai 

Xantttdcy 


100 
100 
100 


8U.5 

93.1 
86. K 


78.0 
82.3 
60.H 


75.2 
78.0 

59.U 


72.1 
76.? 
57.7 


66.7 
68.3 
52.6 


59.7 
57.3 
U9.6 


U9.6 
Uo.o 
U8.0 



Louisiana 
Maine 

Maryland 

Maeiachuietti 

Michigan 
Mlnnetoift 

Mlislislprpl 
Mliiourl 

Montana 

H«brasVca 
K«Tade 

N«w EftiTpihlr* 

Hew J«ri«y 

New Mexico 
Hew Tork 

Korth Carolina 
Korth Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

FennsylTanla 

Bhode I eland 
South Carolina 
South DaJcota 

TennoflBfie 
Texae 

Utah 

Vencont 

Virginia 

Vashlngton 

Weet Vlrgcinla 

Vlac^ineln 

WyoBing 



100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100. 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 



77.9 

81.8 

71.9 

71.2 
88. If 

85.0 
67.0 

82.1 
86.8 

91.6 
67.6 
6U.8 

56.8 
96.9 
91.7 

U0.7 

99a 
58.9 

71.3 
78.7 
79.5 

86.7 
57.5 
109.9 

69.7 
66.H 
68.8 

86.9 
73.0 
7U.5 

89.5 
99.0 
96.9 



50a 
68,3 
33.3 

29.7 
66.2 
79.6 

^5.5 
80.1 

79.7 

86.9 
59.2 
Uo.e 

23.1 
71.2 
56.8 

26.1 

86.U 
17.1 

51.1 
57.5 
5^.3 

U2.9 
33.2 
88.8 

53.9 
U7.6 
3U.I 

71.^ 
52.5 
38.7 

62.8 
90.3 
67.9 



51.U 
60.5 

29.7 

7^.9 
76. U 

^9.9 
76.1 
68.0 

82.7 
U6.2 
3^.U 

23a 
60.7 
^5.9 

22, U 
77a 
13.U 

^9.9 
U7.3 

^9.3 

U2.9 
31.7 
H5.5 

51.5 
U0.6 
31.2 

70.0 
U6.6 
3»*.5 

60.0 
87.2 
62.5 



50.8 
50.2 
18.3 

22.0 
73.0 
72.9 

61.U 
72.3 
70.9 

82.8 
36.0 
30.3 

16,2 
60.7 
38.8 

18.1 
7^.5 
8.8 

^9.9 
Uo.U 
M*.7 

36.6 
33.5 
82.0 

U8.7 
■^6.2 

3H.1 

6l.8 

U2.1 

21.5 

55.5 

80. 3 

78.5 



U9.0 

UU.9 
1U.6 

22.0 
52.6 
65.7 

56,3 
6U.2 
33.0 

77.; 
39.2 
2U.9 

lU.3 
39.1 
30.1 

17.9 

1.1 

U6.3 
33.2 
^1.3 

29.5 
3^.2 

77.9 

U8.1 
31*.) 
29.0 

6o,2 

37.6 

12.5 

50.5 
75.3 

78.9 



U7.5 
35.7 
11.1 

22.0 
U6.8 
58.9 

U8.5 
60.9 
35.3 

72.7 
27. U 
21.7 

12.5 
35a 
22.8 

17:3 
66.6 
6.9 

Ho. 5 
26.2 
36.8 

26.8 
32.7 
73.7 

U6.6 
31.1 
23.2 

52.0 
33.^ 
9.0 

U7.7 
68.7 
33.2 



Uo.i 
31.9 
9.8 

16.0 
Ui.O 
53.7 

U2.3 
56.9 
32.8 

66.8 
28.0 
lU.o 

11.7 
35.1 
17.0 

12*7 
60.8 
5.U 

27.6 
20,5 
27.9 

22.3 
30.8 
69.U 

U2.I 
20, U 
20.3 

H5.7 
28.5 
8.8 

U5.U 
66.5 
33.5 



ij 7ere«nt«i:ee baeed on data presented in Table II. 
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Tabl« lY. •» P(iroMit«€« Hatlo* of One»Tcach«r School* to Xll Ptibllc School* 
\>T Tear* Indicated, and State*, 191&-U8 





1917-18 


1927-28 


1937-38 


1939-Uo 


19U1-U2 


19U3-UU 


I9U5-U6 


19U7.U8 




(2) 


(3) 


(U) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7? 


(8) 


(?) 


Continental 
Unltad State* 


70.8 


60.9 


50.0 


U8.9 


51.7 


U9.1 


U7.6 


UU.O 


Alahaaa 


52. U 


50.0 


30.9 


27. u 


31.8 


27.6 


28.6 


25.7 


Arltona 




38.1 


20.0 


2U.9 


25.0 


23.1 


- 17.1 


17.7 


Ar)caneae 




(>e\ 1 

DU« { 








•47.3 




39.0 


Oaltfomla 


U2.6 


23.7 


27.6 


25.0 


29.3 


2U.I 


21.8 


20. li/ 


Colorado 


71.9 


60.0 


U5.8 


H5.8 


67.0 


U9.9 


1^6.8 


27.3i/ 


Connecticut 


50. S 


36.9 


21. '1 


lU.b 


17.7 


l6.l 


lU«8 


13.1 


Delaware 


71.2 


52.3 


35.6 


"52,3 




"51.1 




20.3 


riorlda 


7U.O 






2U.5 


25.6 


22.7 


2U.I 


17.7 


Oeor^a 


66. U 






U2.9 


U2.U 


U2.2 


Uo.s 


58.U 


Idaho 


7U.7 


56.8 


U2.3 


U3.U 


U7,3 


3U.0 


28.1 


28.2 


Xllloole 


82.0 


71.0 


6U.1 


62.U 


72.2 


65.3 


75.6 




Indiana 


67.2 


50.U 


28.3 


21.2 


2U.5 


18.0 


17.9 


12. Ui/ 


Iowa 


87.1 


79.0 




7'?.*i 
f j» J 


77.2 


7R-Q 


7U.-5 


70 *5 


Kansae 


81. 9 


77»5 


76.9 


76.9 


75.7 


82.8 


7U.6 


6U.3 


Kentuckj 


g6.3 


78.9 


58.9 


68.8 


61. T 


56.7 


57.9 


55.5 




60.1 


•J 




36.2 


J J* J 


"^0 Q 


31.2 


97 h 


Maine 


69.5 


69.6 


61.9 




53.9 


53.2 


U5.2 


^?'^1/ 


)UY7l«n<l 


66. U 


5U.9 


36.U 


2ff.2 


2U.S 


20.7 


16.6 


lU.li/ 


Mc 1 eachuee 1 1 e 


26.7 






8. 




7.2 


89O 


*5 6 


Michigan 


80.6 


71.3 


51.9 


56.7 


59.6 


59.0 


56.U 


53.3 


Mlnneeota 


90.6 


76.3 


73.1 


73.0 


76.7 


7^.3 


73.6 


70.5 


Nleeleelppl 


60.7 


U8.6 


3U.I 


38.3 




U9.8 


H0a3 


36.2 


Mleeourl 


82.7 


73.0 


67.5 


6U.5 


65.7 


77.0 


73.2 


67.0 


Montana 


90.2 


67.7 


91.8 


90.1 


96. U 


51.1 


59.5 


58.5 


Hehraeka 


86. U 


79.8 


76.8 


78.3 


76.8 


78.U 


77.2 


79.3 


Kerada 


78.9 


65.8 


57.U 


1+7.1 


39.6 


^7.9 


36.0 




Vev Haapehire 


6O.3 


59.3 


20. U 


18.0 


16.9 


13.8 


12.2 


21. 5-^ 


Vew Jereey 


3U.8 


18.7 


6.1 


6,1 


U.U 


5.7 


5.2 


U.9 


lew Mexico 


5^.0 


U8.8 


U2.U 


39.7 


U9.U 


33.7 


31.8 


32.2 


New York 


7U.U 


67.3 


U2.1 


3U,U 


33.8 


33.7 


26.1 


20.8 


Horth Carolina 


57.8 


30. U 


23.8 


21.7 


18.6 


18. 7 


18,5 


12.7 


North Dakota 


8U.5 


8^.8 


78.7 


80. U 


78.7 


7^.5 


81.5 


72.2 


Ohio 


72.6 


58*2 


21.7 


19<>5 


13.5 


12.2 


12,0 


10.2 


Oklahoaa 


70.0 


57.2 


U0.9 


^0.0 


56.6 


U5.O 


UU.O 




Oreipon 


78.5 


57.3 


53.0 


U5.2 


U2.2 


39.3 


35o0 


27.5 


Penneylvanla 


6U.1 


56.5 


U5.U 


U2.5 


U2W 


^1.3 


39.3 


32.8 


Nhode I el end 


20.1 


1*3.8 


q.6 


10.0 


10.2 


8.6 


7 J? 




South Carolina 


69. u 


U5.O 


26. U 


25.5 


27.2 




27.5 


26.2 


South Dakota 


SU.8 


88.7 


78.1 


80.6 


80. 5 


80. U 


91.8 


86.1 


Teoneeeee 


75.7 


56,0 


Ul,3 


UI.2 


Ui.O 


U2.5 


U2.8 


38.S 


Texae 


38.U 


31.7 


23.3 


23.1 


23.0 


20.6 


20.6 


1U.9 


Utah 


20.0 


16.2 


8.1 


7.7 


8.8 


7.5 


6.3 


5.5 


Teraont 


95.3 


78.8 


57.0 


68.0 


68. U 


66.8 


62.9 


57.3 


Tlr^lnla 


61.2 


50.8 


U6.9 


U2.3 


Ui.i 


39.0 


36.8 


29.1 


Vaehln^ton 


^9.7 




29.9 


29.3 


21.2 


lU.U 


10.7 


9.9 


Weet Tlrdnla 


8U.S 


69.5 


62.0 


61.8 


60.6 


58.U 


57.8 




Wleooneln 


81.9 


80.3 


71.1 


68.7 


81. U 


81,0 


68.8 


10. 


Vyoalnc 


88.8 


7U.U 


61.9 


66.3 


72,0 


lus 


51.3 


58.6 



1/ Data for all aehoole need In cooputing percantn^ee for l9^7-U8 for 6 Statee taken from eource cited In 
TaUe II, footnote No. 5. 
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^ ...1 eleaentarjr eehoole plue eecondary echoole. 
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Tal)li V. - Pircant««i Batloa of Teachari In On»-Teach«r Schooli to Teacheri* Ija iXl Public Schools 

by T«ari Indicated, and by States, 191&-U6 



State 



1917-18 1927-28 1937-38 1939-^ 19^1-^2 19^3-^^ 19^5-^6 19^7-^6 



(1} 


(2? 


(3) 


W 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8? 


<9) 


von V 1 nesi V mx 
Unit id States 


31.0 


19.0 


13.8 


13.0 


12.5 


11.6 


10,1* 


8.7 


AlabaMi 


28.3 


18.5 


11.2 


9.1 


7.8 


7.2 


5.7 


5.2 


▲rltonm 


iKo 


7.2 


^.3 




3.9 


3.6 


2.1* 


1.9 




D** f 




on Q 


19.5 


18,5 


17.7 


16.3 


11.5 


California 


13.7 


^.7 


Ko 


3.6 




2.8 


2.R 


1.7 . 


Colorado 


32.1 


19»5 


15.3 


15.3 


15. »^ ' 


ll*.l 


12.6 




Connect lent 


io« 9 


5.7 


2.8 


2.1 


1.7 


1.5 


» )t 
1.1* 


1.1 


Telavare 


31.2 


16.8 


5.9 


5.2 


5.0 


1*.2 


3.1* 


2.7 


norldii 


3?.5 


7.U 


5.6 


5.2 


U.6 


l*.3 


3.8 


2.8 


Georgia 




10. y 


11. b 


10. n 


lo.i 


9.3 


8.7 


7.7 


Idaho 


33.7 


20.3 


1^.9 


13.3 


13.3 


10.3 


7.9 


6.8 


Illlcoli 


32.7 


22.7 


2169 


21.1 


19.9 


19.6 


18.0 




Indiana 


^^^ St 


11 7 

AA. f 




H.O 


H.l 


3.0 


2.9 




lova 


U8.1 




36.ll 


38.0 


36,6 


35.8 


33,5 


26.9 


Kansas 


»^7.1 


37.6 


36.8 


35W 


35.7 


33.7 


30.3 


21.1 


Ksntucky 


5^»o 


39.3 


25.0 


?2.K 


23.3 


22.6 


20.9 


19.^ 


Louisiana 


23.2 


13.2 


6.9 


6.7 


6.6 


6.6 


6.7 


J* J 


Maine 


39.1 


30.3 


25.2 


22. 


18.8 


17.^ 


13.7 




Maryland 


30.1 


lit 1 
1U.7 


6.5 


It -I 
U.7 


3.5 


2.9 


2.1 


1.7-1^ 


Massachusetts 




2.3 


0.9 


1.0 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.6 


Michigan 




20.6 


1^.8 


16.5 


16.2 


11.9 


10.1* 


8.7 


Minnesota 


^3.9 


32.6 


30.9 


29.9 


29.1* 


28. U 


25.7 


23.2 


Mlsfllsiippl 


36.3 


19.5 


12,? 


lU.f! 


16.6 


16.1 


ll*.lt 


12.0 


Missouri 


^3.5 


29.7 


27.8 


25.9 


26.U 


2U.H 


23.8 


22.3 


Montana 


Us. 3 


U0.9 


U0.7 


36.6 


38.U 


19.5 


20.9 


19.3 


Kebraska 


52.0 


U2.8 


UU6 


39.9 


1*1.0 


1*1,0 


■^Q«8 


17 1* 


Herada 




25.8 


21.7 


16, U 


13.0 


13.1 


8.8 


9.2 


Kev BajDp shire 


30.U 


20.9 


13.6 


11.1 


9.9 


8.1 


6.8 


1*.8 


Hev Jereey 




1.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.5 


0.1* 


0.1* 




Kev Mexico 


29.5 


22.7 




12,0 


12.1 


8.2 


6.9 


6.2 


Nev lork: 


16.7 


11. U 


5.7 


5.0 


l*.5 


3.8 


2.7 


2.0 


North Carolina 


30.7 


8.1 


5,1 


U.3 


3.U 








Korth Bakotn 


61.5 


51.0 


U6.8 


1*6.7 


^3.3 


U6.7 


l*l*.9 


1*1.9 


Ohio 


27,0 


11.9 


3.U 


2.5 


1.8 


1.6 


1.1* 


1.1 


Oklahoma 


27.6 


17.9 


12.2 


11.9 


13.6 




12,li 


8 7 


Oregon 


31.7 


19.3 


15.5 


12.7 


10.9 


9.0 


7.3 


Kl 


PennnylveniA 


22.2 


iKi 


9.0 


8.0 


7.6 


7.3 


6.7 


l*.9 


Rhode Island 


U.2 


2.6 


1.2 


U3 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.7 


South Carolina 


39.2 


lU.6 


7.6 


7.0 




7.5 


7.1 


6.5 


South Dakota 


61.6 


59. U 


^9.6 


50.1* 


1*9!^ 


50.5 


50.1 


1*7.6 


Tennessee 


38. U 


19.9 


13.3 


12.7 


12.0 


12.3 


11.8 


10.1 


lexae 


20.3 


9.8 


6.3 


5.3 


i*.6 


^.7 


1*.2 


2.7 


Utah 


3.8 


2.9 


1.1 


1.0 


1.1 


0.9 


0.7 


0.6 


Vermont 


H3.3 


^1,9 


3^.7 


33.0 


29.2 


30.0 


28.0 


2i*.3 


Virginia 


29.7 


1«.5 


12.8 


10,8 


10.0 


9.0 


8.3 


6.7 


Washington 


19.1 


12.8 


6.7 


5.7 


3.7 


2.0 


1.3 


1.2 


Vest Virginia 


50.7 


33.^ 


23.5 


23.1* 


19.8 


18.3 


17.6 


18.52/ 


Wisconsin 


Uo.? 


33.^ 


28.3 


2S.6 


26.9 


?6.0 


23.1* 


22.1^ 


WyoMlng 


60.8 


36.0 


28.2 


2S.2 


31*. 2 


38.8 


16.3 


15.3 
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ly Data for total teachers^ IS'^l for one»teacher schools, 19l|8. 

2/ Data for total teachers, "The Porty-Hight State School Systeas." jj, ?02. 

2/ Partly estimated. 

'Supervisors and principals not Included, 
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Tablt YI««litiBb«r wuS Ptretata^a of All Public School PttpUt A,tt«ndlD£ Oa^TMch«r, TWo-Taach^r, and tbr«»-T«ach«r 

School* In Certain 3tRt«i, igUy-Ug 



P MpilW toTX>ll»d Itt 



SiaU 


All Public 
School! 


Ona^Tnachar Sohoola 
(39 Stataa) 


Tvo-Taachf»f School*^ 
(28 Stataa) 


Thrta Taaehar 
(2U Stat 


School 






Kxuiber 


Parcant 


KUubor 


Parcant 


Vuabar 


Parcant 




(2) 


^}) 


(>») 




(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


States a«TK)rtlz« 


18»058,71^ 


I,l6g,g66 


6.5S/ 


Ugi,392 


3.62/ 


298.159 


2.7^ 


JLUbaM 
AriBoaa 
irkaataa 


12U,Ui3 
k>3»70B 


32,059 
l.Ug5 
Ui,3Ug 


5.0 
1.2 

10, a 


Ul,021 
2.261 

35.?29 


6.3 
1.8 

8.9 


21.536 
1.7U 
25.592 


\\l 
6.3 


Colorado^ 

CoanactloQt 

Dalawar* 


205»907 
257,767 
^3.523 


9.781 

3.oiai/ 

1.267 


1.2 
2.9 


6.9U9 
i.oUU 


3.U 
?*U 


63.920 
635 


31.0 
1.5 


Florida 
UllnoU 
Indiana 


U07.605 

'•\& 


Q g2(i 
80,301 . 
12,536-1/ 


u,o 
7.1 
2,0 


A^. y J f 




10.77U 


u.u 


Xova 
Can tat 

Cantuekgr 


333.815 
5^6.077 


78,353 

37.596 
IIO.151-I/ 


lb, 9 
11. M 
22,0 


12. 2U3 




- 


- 


Looltlana 
NaiTiwdiV 
MlchlgaA 


Ml2,Ull 
288.391 
998,0U5 


SU,118 
U,9U3 
69.560 


5.5 
1.7 
7.0 


29.U69 
11.950 

i8.eo9 


6.7 
^.1 
1.9 


17.313 
6.71^ 
13.505 


3.9 


MlBA««ota 
Missouri 

Montanaii/ 


UgO.126 

623 » 757 
95.669 


g2,00<>V 
8,952 


15.6 

i3ii 

9.3 


12 22U 
3.501 


3.7 


13.110 
1.753 


2.7 

1.8 


V«bra«ka 
Varada 

law Baspahlra 


225.525 
25,960 
6g»iU3 


UU,53g 
1,052 
2,9lU 


19.7 
l*.l 
U.3 


3.115 
I.3U6 
U.99I 


5.2 

7.3 


767 
217 
2.020 


.U 
.8 

3.0 


law Jaraax 
V«« Tork 
Vorth Carolina 


630,950 
1,922. ogU 
8Ug.27l 


2,865 
27,282 
I9.U59 


i:S 
2.3 


6.328 
11.159 
38.075 


1.0 
.6 

^.5 




.9 


Vorth Dakota 

Ohio 
Or«con 


112,(^29 

1.151.913 
232, Ugg 


29.769 
n.325,/ 
6,785^ 


26, H 
1.0 
2.9 


ii*.395 


1.2 


32.052 


2,g 


Bhoda I viand 

South CarollnA 
South Dakota 


9'*.062 
U58,8JO 

iiU,5io 


631*2/ 
2U,»)7 
33.252 


.7 

5.U 
29.6 


5U,123 
1.395 


11.8 
1.2 


38.671 
gUo 


.7 


Tacnaaaaa 
Tazaa 

Utah 


628, U39 

i,279,oUo 
l'*3,657 


63.035!^/ 
17.986 
MoU 


10,0 
1.1* 
.3 


73,l9a.V 
23,62U 
2.U50 


11.6 
U8 
1.7 


ll.gUg 

2,760 


.9 
1.9 


Tar»ont 

Virginia 

Vaahlngton 


56.300 
560,975 
396,09U 


2,U7o 


18, U 
7.5 
.6 


2,906 


.7 


3.^25 


.9 


W««t Virginia 

Vlaconalnii/ 

V/oalng 


1423,250 
U8U,^56 
5U.776 


5'*. 565 
86,U98 
2,95oii/ 


12,9 
17.9 
5.1* 


33.891 
21,112, , 
i>9?i/ 


8.0 
»*.3 
2.7 


1^.^82 
1.13>^ 


2.9 
2.x 



\j Soma of the Strvtea reporting etvrollitentfl for on»-taacher achoola but not for tvo- or threa-tanchar achoola sajr not 
hava luch achoola. 

2j Coaputad on total attendanca of all achoola Of only thoaa Statea reportini; achoola of thin typa. 

Ba' V reportad for 19*^3-11^. 
U/ Data r^ortad for I9U5-U6. 
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SXLfiCTXD Aim AKVOTAISD BIBLZOGBAPHT 



Brevton* John !• Teaching and Laamlng in Small Airal Schools. 
Paabody Journal of Idacatlon , 20:322-29. May I3k}. 

Presents some of the flndlacs of a stody of 200 one-i two~t and 
three^teaoher rural elementary schools, 100 white and 100 Negro 
schools, located in 20 counties of 9 Southern States* Calls atten- 
tion to the often dull and unproeresslre programs still largely 
maintained In these small schools and makes suggestions on how such 
programs might be rltallsed* . 

Committee on Rural Xducatlon* Still Sits the Schoolhouse by the Bead, 
Chicago* farm Toundatlon, 19^3« ^ P« 

Describes significant changes in American rural life which re«- 
qulre equally significant changes in rural education* Recommends a 
program of action to deal with each major problem-**«inadequate support, 
too many small districts, lack of professional personnel, limited 
teaching material related to rural life, lack of coordination with 
other educational activities in rural communities, and too little at«« 
tent ion to rural schools by educational leaders* 

Cushman, M*L* An Analysis of Legislation for School District Reorgani^* 
sation in the Midwest* Ames, Iowa State College, June 19^« 32 p* 
A brief report on the need for school district reorganisation 
and an analysis of the legislation recently enacted to bring about 
such reorganisation in Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota* and Wisconsin* 

Xlseai A*T* Rural Schools Second to None* The School Ixecutire * 
6li20»l* September 19^1* 

Calls attention to the progress made to modernise the rural 
schools of Missouri* Stresses improvements in instruction throu^ 
a course of study which can more readily utilise community interests 
and resources, through employment of general and specialised super- 
visors, and through improvements in school buildings and equipment, 
teaching aide, and administrative procedures* 

Tox, Lorene K* The Rural Community and Its School* Momingside 
Heights, N*T*, King's Crown Press, igUS* 233 ' 

A study of the life, activities, attitudes, institutions, re- 
sources, and trends-o^ast and present^observable in the rural areas 
of Chautauqua Coimty, New Tork, and helpful in planning a program of 
education in rural school s« 

Hilton, Xmest* Rural School Management* New Tork, American Book 
Companyr 19^. 278 p. 

Suggests guides to the training of teachers to fit them to 
deal effectively with the problems peculiar to rural education* 
Surveys the rural scene, the changes taking place, and the role of 
the teacher in it* Suggests study problems and activities and 
lists experiences* 
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Cellofg foundation* Schoolhouse In the Red* Battle Creeki Hleh,, The 
roxmdAtion, 19^8* rilm» k reels, l$^Mau 

k doeuBentarsr filn dealing with the abandonnent of a local one-- 
teaeher teLool and the transportation of the pupil • to a nodern 
coneolldat^aid tchool* 

Michigan* Department of Public Inetructlon* A CooperatlTe Plan for 
Z^)rovin£ Znetructlon in One- and Tvo-Teacher Schools of Michigan* 
Lansing, The Departnent, 1938* 9 P« (Instructional Serrice Series, 
Bulletin So. 3005) 

Calls attention to the probless of the small rural schools and 
the part to be played bjr the State education department, the county 
school coraiissioners, the teachers^ the school boards, and certain 
lay groups in inproTlng their serrices* Definite goals are stated 
and plans for creative leadership proposed* Suggests special con- 
ference weeks and programs for each day* 

• — — Instructional Practices in Kleaentary Schools* 
Lansing, The Departaent, 1938* I38 p* (Bulletin No* 306) 

Consists largely of descriptions of instructional innoTaticns 
in use in the soaller schools of Michigan* 

Misso\iri» Department of Xducation* Raral Xducation and Rural Life 
in Missouri* Jefferson City. The Department, 19U5* 219 p* 

A cooperative study of the needs, problems, achievements, and 
shortcomings of education in rural Missouri* Var-reachlng recom- 
mendations are made* Study was made by the State Teachers Aseociation, 
the university, the farm groupst and the State Library Commission* 

National Xducation Association* Xducatlonal Policies for Rural America* 
Washington, D*C*, The Association, 1939* ^ P* 

Under the following general headings the Educational Policies 
Commission sets forth basic policies which should control developments 
in rural education; the structure of rural education needs reform; 
rural schools require more adequate financing; the rural school 
program needs enrichment and redirection; it needs more libraries; 
rural teachers need more adequate preparation; rural recreation has 
its own problems and opportunities; what can be done? 

The Department of Rural Sducation* Newer Types of Instruction 
in Small Rixra?. Schools* Washington, D*C*, The Association, 193^* 
II4I+ (Yearbook 193^) 

Describes methods of providing instruction in art, health, 
language, the social studies, the natural sciences* end music* 
Problems essential to success of good rural schools sucti as individual*- 
ising instruction, utilising comsmnlty resources, and social adjust** 
ment of children are discussed and illustrated* 

~- A Policy for Rural Iducation in the United States* ^ - 

Washington, D*C*, The Association, 13^0. ^ p* 

A report of a committee to develop a program and policy of 
rural edubatioUt defining the field of rural education, the 
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distinctive prol)leme la thin field, and the social and economic 
factors creating these problems. Xmphasis Is given to problens of 
the rural school teacher, larger adAlnlstratlre \inlts, financing! 
etc 6 

National Education Association, Progress in Rural Sducation* 

Washlngtoni The Association, 19^, ^0 p. (Research Bulletin, 

Vol. 18, No. k) 

A graphic and statistical report showing progress in rural 
education fron 1930 to 19^0. Coupiled from data supplied by 1,050 
county superintendents of schools. 

...^ Teach Then All in Xlementary Schools. Washington, D.C, 

The Association, 19^. 32 p« 

A sunnary of *^Educatlon for All American Children. It was 
produced Jointly by the Iducatlonal Policies Commission and the 
Department of Xlementary School Principals. It is concerned with 
ImproTements in elementary education with a view to serving all 
types of child needs in every kind of community^ 

Your School District. Washington, D.C., The Astoelatlon, 

19^. 286 p. 

A report of the National Commission on School District Reorgani- 
sation. Discusses origin and problems of small school districts; 
presents data on types, number and size of rural school districts* 
control, administration, supervision, and characteristics of affective 
school administration units for the modem day. The appendix presents 
significant statistical facts on legislative data. 

New York. State Education Department. A New Intermediate School 
District for New Tork State. Albany, The Department, 19^7. 60 p. 
(Bulletin No. 1336) 

A report of the Council on Rural Bducation resulting from a 
3^year study of the school administrative units of the State of 
New Tork. The report is composed of two parts: Part I deals with 
what the intermediate district is and how it would work, and Part II 
deals with the content of an act to permit the creation of a new 
intermediate district. 

North Dakota. State Committee on School District Reorganization. 
A Key to Better Schools in North Dakota. Bismarck, The Committee, 
19^. 32 p* 

A report of a committee on school district reorganisation. 
It le a popular presentation of the basic facts relating to the 
present small school districts of the State, need for the larger 
units of school administration and the ways and means through %dilch 
such larger units may be developed. 

Palmer, Laurence. More Outdoor Education. Ithaca, N.Y. t Cornell 
University, State College of Agriculture. September 19^7* 56 p. 
(Cornell Rural School Leaflet, ?ol. ^1, No. 1, Teacher* Number) 

Suggests a variety of interesting and educative outdoor 
experiences for grades 1-8 in rural schools. 
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Pexm0]rl.Timla* Department of Public Inetruction* Special Opportxmitiee 
of Snail Axral Schools* Harrieburg^ The Department* 1939» 97 
(Bulletin 830) 

Liete the Tarioue problene and reeourcet of rural comnunitiee 
i^ich the echoole can utiliie to proTide a practical education for 
ite children* 

?ullia»» Roecoe* The Rural School* Washin^toDt D*C*» National 

Iducation ▲■■ociatlon, 19^1* l6 p* (Pereonal Growth Leaflet No* 71) 
This leaflet outlines the najor features of a rural echool in a 
progreeeiTe conaunitjr and suggest ■ steps toward establishing such a 
school f 

Seeresi Floyd V* Iducation for Bural Anerica* Chicago • Uniyerslty of 
Chicago Press, 19^. 213 p. 

A compilation of chapters by educational authorities on Tarious 
probleas of rural life and inportance of education in solving rural 
coMBunity problenSt 

Sanderson, Dvight* School Centralisation and the Sural Ccmmtmity* 
Ithaca, II*T*, Cornell UnlTersity, New York State College of 
Agriculture, I9U0* 16 p* (Extension Bulletin No* 

Brief history of the changes fron local one«-teaeher schools 
into central rural school districts* Presents data to show the 
location of the small schools by types, outlii\es the program and the 
criteria involved in redistrlcting the schools of this State and 
points out the effects of such redistrlcting upon community life« 

Southern Rural Life Conference* The School and the Changing Pattern^ 
of Country Life* Nashville. Texin*, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 19^3* 100 p* 

Specific suggestions for newer responsibilities of the rural 
school in the changing pattern of country life* 

Stonecipher, Xmest Z* School Buildiz^s, Grounds, and Iquipment for 
Slementary Schools in Small School Systems* Pittsburg. Ean8«, 
State Teachers College, May ISkZ. 6S p* 

Report of a committee which studied the characteristics of 
good rural school buildings of various sises* Floor plans and 
layouts of school grounds are presented with texts to explain the 
nature end purpose of each* 

Sumption, Merle R« and Beem, Harlan D* A Guide to School Reorganisation 
in Illinois* Urbana, University of Illinois, 19'^7* 52 p* (Jducap* 
tional Research Circular No* 59) 

Discusses the challenge of school reorganisation in Illinois* 
Suggests basic principles to guide such reorganisation and 'reviews 
the school organisation of other States, research in school reor-- 
i;anisation,etc* 

Tennessee* Living and Learning in Small Rural Schools* Nashville, 
State Department of Xducationt 19^3* 1^7 p* 
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Reports the Improvements achieved in the one- and tuo-teacher 
schools of this State by Joint action of the State school authorities 
and the PTA. It is Intended as a guide to parents and teachers in 
inprovlng such schools* Contains many helpful and tested plans 
and procedures. 

Thaden, J.y.. and Jtlllott, Butane B* Closed Michigan Rural Schools. 
Michigan* Agricultural Bxperiment Station, Quarterly Bulletin, 
29:lU7«6U, November 1SM6. 

Reports the rates at which the small primary school districts 
have closed per county during recent years* Bates are compared for 
various factors: farm population density, quality of land, types of 
farming, farm incomes, value of farm land, etc. Closings indicate 
a reverse ratio to low population, low income, low farm values, etc. 

U.S. Office of Sducation. Are the One-Teacher Schools Passing? 
(18 Years of History), by Walter H. Gaumnits. Washington, D.C., 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1$^. 17 p. (Office of Education 
Pamphlet No. 32) 

Statistics showing by States th*e decline of one-teacher schools 
from 1918-1936. Includes Information on pupils attending one-teacher 
and other small schools. 

Biennial Survey of Education In the United States, I9^l4-U6. 

Ch. II, Statistics of State School Systems. Washington, B.C., U.S. 
Government Printing Office, iSkS^ 96 p. 

A biennial survey of certain aspects of the public schools of 
the several States* 

— ^ Good References on Art Instruction Especially Helpful to 

Teachers In Smaller Schools, by Martha R. McCabe and Walter H. 
Gaumnltr. Washington, B.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1939. 
12 p. (Good References Bibliography Ho. 59) 

A selected and azinotated list of references showing how art 
Instruction and self-expression thro\agh art may be provided, 
especially In the smaller schools. 

— ^ Good References on Music Instruction Especially Helpful to 

Teachers of Small Schools, by Walter H. OaumnltK. Washington, B.C., 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1939. 12 p. (Good References 
Blbllogreqphy No. 58) 

A selected and annotated list of references showing how music 
Instruction may be provided, especially In %he sBUtller schools. 

..^^^ Principles and Procedures In the Organisation of Satis- 
factory Local School Units, by Henry P. Alves and Edgar L« Morphet. 
Washington, B.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1939. 16U p. 
(Office of Education Bulletin 1938, No. 11; out of print, may be 
consulted In libraries) 

Suggests principles and procedures Involved and presents forms, 
mqps, and charts necessary In collecting and tabulating needed data 
in making a study of what constitutes a satisfactory unit of rural 
school administration. 
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J*;S« Office of Xducatlon« Schoole Count in Country Life, by £ffie 

3#thurtt« Wathln«rton, D«C«» U.S« Gorernnent Printing Office, 19^7* 
" 61 p« (Office of Education Bulletin 19U7» Ho* 8) 

Deelsned to aaslst parente^ teachers, and miperritorfl in die«* 
caeein^ and planning rural school curriculums and actirltiee \Alch 
.will help to improve living in rural communities. Illustratione of 
:;tffeetive ways of meeting rural child needs are described and 
references cited* 

Ifayae, Donald* One-Boom Schools Parade , 6:18-rK>, October 5, 19^7, 

Dtftcribos the efforts and activities of a one««room school 
, (Rose Hill School* Linn County, Iowa) to provide a modem program 
/ ' of education* 

Hfebier, Julia* My Country School Diary* New Tork, Harper and Brothers, 
; 19^* 270 p* 

As the title implies, this book consists essentially of a day- 
by«Mlay diary of a teacher of a oni^room school located in the hille 
of New Jersey* It depicts four years of miconventional teachingt of 
einoerely and cooperatively facing real-life problems in a declining 
rural community, and of building an educatedt self^discipllned 
leadership able and willing to improve coiamunity life* 

West Tlrginla* Department of education* An Sxperimental Study in 
Organisation and Procedure of One-Teacher Schools* Charleston, 
The Departmentt 19^* 73 P« (Vest Virginia Xducation Bulletin, 
▼ol* 8, No* 1) 

Presents a large number of descriptive accounts of the efforts 
made and results achieved by teachers of one-teacher schools which 
. were selected as centers to try out and demonstrate the new program, 
organltatlon» and proceduree suggested in an earlier bulletin en*» 
titled ''Handbook on Instructional Organization and Procedure*^ 

— ■«-»*-~ Suggested Plans of Organisation and Procedure for 
One-Teacher Xlenentary Schools* Charleston, The Department, 1939« 
139 P* (Revised 19U7) 

A teaching manual for one^teacher schools resulting from a 
State-wide study of many schools of this type by regional committees 
of teacherst county superintendents, and other educational leaders* 
The plans proposed are concerned with time schedules, grouping of 
subjects or subject content, and grouping of pupils* A large number 
of references are suggested for the guidance of teachers wishing to 
make their own adaptations* 

Vlsconsln* Better Schools for Sural Wisconsin* MadiBon* University 
of Wisconsin, 19*^7. 11m* 

A film contrasting a typical one-teacher school of Wisconsin 
with a large central rural school of New York* Made at the State 
University under the direction of the School of Sducatlon and 
financed by the Milwaukee Journal * 
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Wlfconsln. The Committee on Rural Community High Schools, Education 
for Rural Wisconsin's Tomorrowo Madison, The Committee, 19^6. 
33 

S\2mmary and reconmendations resulting from the studies and 
experiments of the Committee looking toward the improvement of the 
educational opportunities of elementary and secondary pupils in 
this State. Urges larger schools emd administrative unlt8« 

Wofford, Kate V, Modem Education in the Small Rural School. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1938. 582 p. illus. 

A comprehensive discussion of the place of the small schools 
in rural communities and their educational problems. 

Teaching in Small Schools. New York, The Macmillan Co., 

19^6. 399 p. 

Discusses such practical teaching problems in the small schools 
as planning the day*8 work, long-term xinits, group control, use of 
teaching aids, community resources, etc* Stresses and illustrates 
adjustments, individual interest S| abilities and needs. Brief 
bibliographies are listed. 
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